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Governor Hit has just administered a slight snub to a legis- 
lative junketing committee that was well deserved. The tontine 
investigation committee that sat in this city last year was one of 
the most ridiculously abortive bodies that ever defrauded the State 
out of salaries and expenses ; but in the division of the proceeds 
it appears that the counsel to the committee was overlooked. So 
the legislature smuggled into an appropriation bill at this session a 
clause authorizing the Comptroller to pay $300 “in full for lega} 
services rendered to the committee,” but the Governor disapproves 
of the item, and says there is no reason why it should not be paid 
from the legislative contingent fund, that is to say, if the junketing 
committee of the legislature chuose to indulge in the luxury of 
legal counsel they must pay the bill. As the contingent fund is 
all needed for other purposes, not wholly unconnected with politics, 
there is serious objection to paying anything out of it that can pos- 
sibly be squeezed out of the State in any other way. Committees 
will probably be a little more economical of lawyers hereafter ; at 


least while Governor Hill handles the veto club. 





AN eminent actuary in life insurance, who has been familiar 
with the fire losses of the country for many years, sends us the 
following communication : 

Your article on the Martin-Wilson fire alarm leads me to ask, “Is 
there not some simple and reliable detonating chemical fire alarm in the 
market?” About fifteen years ago I bought a couple of fixtures resem- 
bling gun cartridges, which were said to contain a compound that 
would explode ata temperature of about 150° Fahrenheit. One end of the 
fixture was a screw, by which it could be put in the ceiling of a room 
where the hot air from any dangerous combustion would go, and explode 
the compound with noise enough to warn the inmates of the house. I 
have sought in vain for something of the kind to put in my present home, 
particularly in the lower floors, and would be much obliged for informa- 
tion on the subject. 

The detonating alarm referred to has gone out of use, and is 
not now in the market to our knowledge, The automatic alarms 
now before the public are dependent upon electricity for their 
working. Thermostats, variously constructed and of different de- 
grees of sensitiveness, are placed about a room; in case a fire 
occurs or the room gets overheated, the thermostat responds by 
either making or breaking an electric circuit, and so transmitting 
an alarm to the central office of the system, or to the fire depart- 
ment, one or both as may be desired. It can be connected with 
any kind of a local alarm to warn persons on the premises of 
danger if desired. The alarm is usually sounded on a gong, but 
there is no good reason why it should not be connected with some 
kind of an explosive when desirable. This system of automatic 
alarm requires that an electric battery be maintained on the prem- 
ises, and to many, especially owners of private residences, this in- 





volves a degree of care and attention that they are unwilling to 
incur. A difficulty attending the use of any explosive as an alarm 
is found in the fact that almost everything of this nature deteriorates 
with age and exposure, and is probably the reason why the device 
spoken of by our correspondent has not come into general use. 
We recently described the Crikelair system of fire protection, 
which includes a detonating alarm if desired, and is connected 
with fuses which ignite at certain temperatures, setting off the alarm 
and releasing certain chemicals that extinguish the fire. Whether 
this would be practicable for use in private dwellings we are not 
informed, and believe it has never been so applied. We should 
doubt-the permanent efficacy of an explosive alarm constructed in 
the form of a metallic cartridge, owing to the probability of the 
compound losing its sensitiveness through age and the changes of 
temperature that it would be subjected to in our climate. 





TueRE is a bill before the Ohio legislature that pops up at nearly 
every session, only to be defeated, and we presume such will be its 
fate this year. It is aimed directly at the companies of other coun- 
tries, and provides that the $100,000 they are now required to de- 
posit with the Insurance Department of that State, for the protec- 
tion of the policyholders within the State, instead of being in 
government bonds, as at present, must be invested in Ohio securi- 
ties, or in bonds secured by mortgages on Ohio real estate. Why 
the State should seek to lessen the value of securities held for the 
protection of its citizens, is a question the introducer of the bill 
even could not answer, but we presume he would not deny that 
government bonds are quite as good as any security Ohio could 
offer. If the foreign companies doing business in Ohic were each 
compelled to buy $100,000 worth of mortgages or Ohio securities, 
perhaps some of the legislators might unload some of their present 
investments and get cash for them. Ohio seems determined to 
drive out the foreign companies if possible by legislation ; she al- 
ready has a valued policy law on her statute books, offering a pre- 
mium for incendiarism, and compelling the insurance companies to 
pay the face of their policies in case of loss, regardless of what the 
actual value may be, and a few more laws of this kind will result in 
depriving the propertyowners of the State of the indemnity now 
afforded them by the insurance companies of other States and 
countries. The State agents will, we presume, look after this out- 
rageous bill, and defeat it as effectually as they did last session. 





THE advance sheets of the report of Joseph D. Weeks, 
expert and special agent of the Census Bureau, upon strikes and 
lockouts occurring in the United States during 1880, have just been 
published. It is stated that many strikes and lockouts grew out of 
the most trivial causes. In localities where there are large bodies 
of workmen men will always be found who too frequently, from im- 
proper motives, create dissensions and endeavor to inaugurate 
strikes, and when the strikes are in progress their duration is liable 
to be prolonged by the efforts of such persons. Much the greater 
proportion (seventy-one and a half per cent) of the troubles re- 
ported were caused by differences concerning wages. About eighty- 
six per cent of those relating to wages were for .an advance, and 
fourteen per cent were against reduction. Strikes growing out of de- 
mands for an advance are much more uniformly successful than 
those against reduction. In conditions of trade that justify an ad- 
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vance it is more to the interest of the employer to yield than to 
have his work stopped. A large proportion of strikes were for an 
increase of wages, of which forty-one per cent were successful, 
twenty per cent were compromised and thirty-nine per cent were 
unsuccessful. On the other hand, when the demand was against 
reduction insisted on by the employer, only three of those reported 
were successful. Of those relating to payment of wages, fifty-five 
per cent were successful, six were compromised and three unsuc- 
cessful. Again, every strike made in connection with hours of labor 
was unsuccessful. In cases relating to administration and methods 
of work, the strikes, as a rule, were unsuccessful. From 414 of 
the 762 strikes, reports were received showing the number of men 
idle in those cases to have been 128,262, making an average of 
about 310 men to each strike. As to wages lost, it appears that 
64,799 employees lost $3,711,097. This would be at the rate of 
fifty-seven dollars each. As the entire number of employees esti- 
mated was 228,138, the total loss of wages on this average would 
be $13,003,866, which would have been received had the works 
run constantly. Of course, there would be a number of offsets to 
this. In case the strikes were successful, the additional wages 
would compensate for a portion of this loss. In other cases, where 
unionism existed in the trades in which there were strikes, the men 
received strike pay or strike benefits, but the strike benefits were, 
in most cases, simply refunding money that had been previously 
paid. Then, in many cases, the parties on strike secured employ- 
ment in other industries, and hence their actual loss would be what 
wages they would have earned at their old labor, minus what they 
did earn in presumably less profitable employment. 





THERE is, of course, general complaint among business men that 
the labor strikes that have occurred in various localities have 
served to depress business, and seriously affect commercial inter- 
ests. Hundreds of manufacturers and builders have been forced 
to close up their factories and shops temporarily on account of the 
demands made by workingmen for shorter hours and higher wages, 
and large contracts, promising good profit, have in some instances 
been refused because the labor required to carry out such contracts 
could not be depended upon in the unsettled condition of affairs. 
But while uneasiness and uncertainty prevail in business circles, 
it is noteworthy that the experience of the life insurance companies 
in recent months has been different. It is generally reported by 
the life companies that the demand for insurance increases daily, 
and, though some of the companies think that the labor strikes have 
perceptibly affected their business, making insurance matters quiet, 
the majority of the companies assert that the amount of business 
they have taken in during the present year has demonstrated that 
the dissatisfaction and disquietude throughout the country have 
served to “boom” life insurance very considerably. It appears to 
be the experierice of the offices that when business is at the flood 
of prosperity, and harmony and satisfaction exists among all classes, 
men become absorbed in affairs of the present and cannot find 
time to think of future contingencies and responsibilities. The 
bread winner, in his eager desire to take advantage of opportun- 
ities presented to accumulate money, will too frequently neglect 
life insurance, or at least postpone decided action until a more con- 
venient: day. But the labor troubles have put a damper upon 
business enterprise ; organized labor has demanded what capital- 
ists have not seen their way clear to grant, and manufacture, trade 
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and commerce have, as a result of the deadlock between employers 
and employees, been seriously affected. The wheels of great mill 
have stopped rolling, factories have closed their doors, building has 
ceased and railroads have been tied up temporarily, now in one 
section of the country and then in some other locality. Thought. 
ful men have grown uneasy on account of this condition of things, 
The uncertainty of the times, indeed, tends to invite anxiety, 
Idlers are naturally more apprehensive than men absorbed in busi. 
ness. Cessation in production and transportation has brought 
dullness to all branches of business, and ample time has been 
afforded for thoughtful men to look forward into the future and 
think over the responsibilities that life involves. Wide-awake 
agents of enterprising life companies have found willing ears to 
listen and meditate over their persuasions to insure, and the field 
man who reports life insurance matters as dull is not alive to the 
times. Intelligent workingmen, as well as business men, are sus. 
ceptible to the need of life insurance, and it is a sign of the times 
that there is a growing demand for small life policies. Wages are 
increasing, and the prudent workingman can lay aside more money 
for the future than he was able to do years ago. 





Risks taken in New York and other large cities by life compa. 
nies require more careful examination, both from a medical and 
practical standpoint, than in the case of applicants for insurance 
from other parts of the country. This is only reasonable, for the 
career of a policyholder in a larger city cannot be traced and 
watched by the agent of the insurance company to the extent that 
is practicable in small cities and towns. Hence, the imperative 
need for careful selection in accepting risks at the metropolis and 
its sister cities. The regular life companies and the better class of 
co-operative associations are alive to the importance of especial se- 
lection in New York, and frequently refuse applicants in that city 
because of latent indications of disease or tendency to disease as 
revealed by medical examination, while perhaps similar doubtful 
risks might be accepted in small places. It is obvious that such 
discrimination is reasonable. A man predisposed to some physical 
troubles can, by living a life of moderation, outgrow a tendency to 
such disease, while a life of excitement and excess will carry him to 
an early grave in a majority of cases. In small places, a careful 
agent will supervise to a more or less extent the risks that his com- 
pany carries and will promptly notify the company when he con- 
siders it advisable to cancel certain policies. In this city a system 
of supervision is impracticable, if not impossible, and the best 
managed companies are therefore very cautious—over-cautious 4s 
more liberal underwriters characterize them—in examining and ac 
cepting metropolitan risks. We heard of a case recently, where a 
company refused to insure a man because the examining physician 
noticed that the tongue was red and swollen, the eyes were bleared, 
and there were other slight inflammatory symptoms indicating that 
the applicant was addicted to indulgence in alcohulic liquor. The 
man was not necessarily a “hard drinker,” by the symptoms dis- 
covered, but he possessed just such a temperament as would invite 
fatal consequences by the habitual use of liquor, and the com- 
pany intimated that it was not willing to insure him. The gentle 
man in question was surprised to learn that what he considered to 
be a moderate use of strong drink, should have rendered him unin- 
surable early in life, for he was only thirty-five years old, and 
thought himself a healthy man. The refusal of the company made 
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him all the more anxious to get insurance. He was recommended 
to acertain New York assessment company, passed a superficial 
examination and was admitted to membership without further 
trouble. The experience of this man, aside from the lesson 
it conveys in regard to a too free indulgence in alcoholic 
stimulants, illustrates one of the discouraging features in the life 
insurance business. A risk rejected by the medical examiner of 
one company is too frequently passed on favorably by another 
company, and this tends to demoralization among competing 
agents, and tempts the person applying for insurance to laugh in 
his sleeve at the inconsistency of the companies. {A company 
that is inclined to be selective, recognizing that such a plan is 
bound to result to the permanent good of the organization and its 
policyholders, oftentimes, nevertheless, discourages its agents by 
refusing applicants whom speculative companies will greedily ac- 
cept. Reputable companies need a strong backbone to withstand 
the pressure brought by their agents, who can demonstrate that 
certain persons whom the agent worked hard to secure, easily 
obtained insurance in a rival company after being refused admis- 
sion by the first company. ‘This experience is very general in the 
large cities. The life companies steadily refuse risks which specu- 
lative companies will accept with alacrity, and the public, knowing 
little about life insurance, does not recognize the force of discrimi- 
nation, as a rule. The weak man induces his more healthy friends 
into the organization into which he has been admitted, and the 
tendency is to popularize such speculative companies because of 
their liberality in the respect mentioned. Looking at another 
phase of the subject, it is natural that agents of selective companies 
should be sometimes inclined to be shortsighted in their views. 
When an apparently fair risk is refused by one company and after- 
wards accepted by another organization, it is but in accordance 
with human nature that the agent who secured the application for 
the first company should wish the medical examiner, who recom- 
mended the rejection of the risk, into the depths of sheol and 
denounce him as an unmitigated crank. We trust that the busi- 
ness may become so regulated in the future that there will be more 
consistency in accepting applications among the companies, but 
before such an era can arrive all organizations of a speculative and 
careless tendency must be first eliminated from the business. 





FIRE INSURANCE IN THE DIFFERENT STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. 


E have presented in our columns from week to week the 
statements showing the fire insurance business transacted 
in the different States and Territories during the year 188 5. These 
Statements were obtained mainly from official sources, most of them 
being furnished us very courteously, by the heads of the different in- 
surance departments, and, where these were lacking, by the officers 
of companies in response to blanks sent out by us. ‘The figures 
presented thus were as accurate as it is possible to make them, and 
show where the numerous companies made their profit or their 
losses during 1885. That these statistics are perused with avidity 
by fire underwriters is indicated by the numerous applications we 
have received for copies of them, and by the eagerness manifested 
to obtain the figures of particular States if they have happened to 
be delayed, 








We print herewith a recapitulation showing the premiums and 
losses in the different States in the aggregate, with a column of 
ratios showing the per cent of losses to premiums ; we give, also, 
the results of the three preceding years, thus presenting four years’ 
business in comparative form, from which the experienced under- 
writer will be able to estimate the: advantages or otherwise of con- 
tinuing business in the various localities. If he is looking for an 
“average” of either profits or losses, this table will assist him ma- 
terially. Arizona, for instance, which gives us but two years’ 
figures, shows an actual loss in the aggregate of 25.5 per cent in 
these years, with a decrease in premium receipts for 1885. Arkan- 
sas shows an increase in premiums of about $133,000, but also an 
increase of eleven per cent in losses, bringing the ratio of losses to 
premiums up to 70.5. This leaves an insufficient margin for ex- 
penses, so that the companies can figure a loss of from three to five 
per cent on the aggregate business in that State. California pre- 
sents an excellent record, a liberal gain in the volume of premiums, 
and a loss ratio which, although considerably increased, still leaves 
a fair margin of profit. Dakota gives a largely increased premium 
account with a record of losses that the companies could well afford 
to pay. Florida isa good State to keep out of. In the past four 
years, according to the table, the companies have paid out $116.50 
for every $100 of premiums they have received. Mississippi makes 
a bad record; averaging expenses at thirty-five per cent of pre- 
miums, it cost the companies $117.50 for every $100 they received. 
Texas shows a falling off in the volume of premiums, and an in- 
crease of about twenty-four per cent in fire losses, leaving the com- 
panies decidedly out of pocket on their business in that State. A 
correspondent, whose letter appeared in THE SpEcraTor last week, 
says the Texas loss was phenomenal because of the great fire at 
Galveston, which wiped out $1,000,000 at one fell swoop, and in- 
timates that Texas will behave better in the future, but her loss 
ratio for four years averages eighty-five per cent of premiums, which, 
with expenses at thirty-five per cent, would leave the companies 
minus two per cent—not a brilliant prospect for the future. Be- 
sides, Texas has a valued policy law, and so long as that remains 
upon her statute books she is not entitled to any indemnity what- 
ever for fire losses. Wisconsin, another valued policy State, shows 
that the companies do business there for love and not profit, as 
their average ratio of losses for four years has been over seventy- 
three per cent of premiums, which would leave the profit a minus 
quantity after deducting expenses. Illinois increased her loss ratio 
ten per cent, but as she yielded over $8,000,000 of premiums, the 
result ought to have left the companies a fair margin of profit. 
Owing to the stampede from New Hampshire when the valued 
policy law was enacted, the companies did business in that State but 
eight months of the year, but during that time the losses consumed 
seventy-three per cent of the premiums taken, leaving them out of 
pocket something like ten per cent. The average ratio of losses 
in this State for four years was 63.5 per cent of the premiums taken, 
with which the companies probably squeezed through without loss, 
except in individual instances. But for the increased perils involved 
in the valued policy law, they could have continued business there, 
but wisdom dictated their withdrawal. West Virginia is another 
loss State, showing a material falling off in premium receipts and a 
gain of nearly fifty per cent in losses. The grand aggregates, how- 
ever, show a gain in the volume of premiums taken and a decrease 
in losses, the ratio of losses being fifty-four per cent, leaving a margin 
of forty-six per cent for expenses and profit. Without particular- 
izing further, we present the recapitulation of fire insurance business 
by States for four years, and promise that it will repay careful study. 
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CoMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF FIRE INSURANCE BY STATES FOR Four YEARS. 








Ratio of 
Losses to 
Premiums 
Ratio of 





Maryland... $1,436,331 $721,420 
1,440,851 813,510 
1,570,954 624,99 

1,405,698 611 bh 


Massachusetts.......-+--.+++ secccee 5,582,398 2,477,514 
5,396,375 3,289,100 
5»250,499 3,151,021 
4,722,177 4,272,688 


Michigan...... jidisertiessstontwegs 3,230,480 1,984,107 
' 884 31334.579 2,395,873 
355,180 ; 3,225,766 1,717,647 
221,363 ; 2,807,455 1,441,037 


2,033,215 , Minnesota 2,769,030 1,144,493 
1,279,480 5 2,539,092 1,888,561 
1,612,968 . 2,452,329 1,910,461 
1,639,819 . 1,941,244 1,169,187 


SESS 


Colorado 744,974 227,257 . 317,880 262,296 
756,068 342,902 . 338,564 229,097 
769,727 357,068 . 317,832 154.433 
544,723 266,716 Y 275,000 193,000 


Connecticut 1,822,364 1,043,120 2 i Locoes 3,905,167 
1,740,060 761,068 i 4,027,053 
1,526,808 1,037,790 | 97. 4,056,763 
1,420,199 959,864 . 3,698,205 


1,155,955 539,025 . 237,859 175,233 
672,418 465,535 . 228,134 48,803 
591,821 262,477 / 146,311 28,713 
406,008 135,217 5 100,000 20,000 


DAWA oo Bi ood ccccccccccccccccccs 200,000 100,000 : 1,381,501 353.357 
194,783 93,309 ’ 1,296,146 417,813 
155,700 42,845 , 1,045,504 297,245 
125,000 35,000 \ 637,415 180,073 


FIOTIR. cc ccccccccccscccccseccccces 224,535 280,753 , 98,421 22,505 
279,466 463,857 . 81,675 43,755 
238,385 223,329 85,628 39,952 
126,828 101,931 ; 60,000 30,000 


New Hampshire 506,419 368,939 
610,754 312,468 
560,958 348,237 
530,661 360,723 


1,352,878 572,183 
1,317,011 941,839 
1,348,469 1,049,631 
1,036,836 781,657 


26,327 12,924 . New Jersey.....- 2,299,144 1,281,688 
31,479 13,718 . 2,090,374 1,054,750 

eee 2,105,440 976,017 
1,903,178 964,793 


TAGE. cc ccccvccnsecccoccess 8,158,539 y New Mexico............+ sotsnnanes 127,967 40,204 | 
8,010,078 . 109,754 127,392 
7,857,984 . 108,772 57,083 
7,147,034 . 83,793 30,476 


Indiana....... 2,427,320 . New VWotk....<eccced 18,068,456 9,994,909 
2,096,661 899 a 17,570,660 10,028, 112 
2,341,057 ’ 17,290,511 9,716,382 
2,116,235 876 : 17,135,297 10,877,543 


AIS 
Fe CNW 


SOW ccssccce 3,005,130 39- North Carolina...... 463,778 447,542 

2,960,304 : 443,979 453,086 
3 363,058 . 423,290 231,514 
2,978,536 . 400,000 260,000 


1,998,101 3 Ohi0. .cccoccccccccccccccccss ‘ 4,981,358 2,956,711 
1,709,007 . 5,795,242 269,9) 

1,349,991 646,637 , 4,490,010 2,355,077 
1,140,143 . 4579:736 2,406,633 


1,904,013 , ONRID saddcnsncisiasavtsswennsins 454,794 99,508 
1,846,945 . 470,074 287,892 
1,878,509 60 . 3 478,577 354,118 
1,569,761 y 350,000 220,000 


4,685,732 y Pennsylvania.......-- 7,316,583 4,000,546 

801,028 869 . 884 6,605,145 5,362,930 
1,615,997 y 7,067,73. 4,171,323 
1,500,000 . 6,362, 41274,913 


1,185,262 56.3 || Rhode Island.......... 2,593,162 
1,324,284 75-4 2,463,748 
1,260,537 70.1 2,349,245 

852,239 605,87. 71.1 2,075,190 



































* Figures for this year are estimated. 
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CoMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF FrrE INSURANCE BY STATES FOR Four YEARS— Continued. 
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sé 328 
STA1E. Year. Premiums, Losses. 2 i Strate. Year, Premiums. Losses. E i § 
aS e g 
Dl ccceeewwne’ ceesocese 188. $579,536 $198,457 34.2 
South Carolina...+-+- 188, Ea re 4 64.9 || West Virginia........-.....--.+... 1885 $170,864 $142,174} 83.2 
1883 578,845 411,259 71.0 1884 232,582 103,022 44.3 
*1882 500,000 175,000 35.0 1883 272,971 125,183 45-9 
. - *1882 155,000 93,000 60.0 
Cnn. cwesenasbensoeneoebed 188 1,026,872 759, 739 ; 
PEERIIETS.ove°eees 1885 1,041,901 Be 242 65.4 || Wisconsin..............e000 soceste 1885, 2,903,010 2,158,260 | 74.5 
1883 1,017,223 1,010,881 99-4 1884 2,683,737 2,010,901 74-9 
1882 781,426 435:799 55- 1883 2,557,125 1.775.804 69.9 
- . 1882 2,193,381 1,625,531 74.1 
saviceeeccssdseteeeereen 1885 2,055,42 2,259,435 | 109.9 L 
Texas..+++- 1884 2,155,947 1,639,420 76.0 || Wyoming ....ccccccccccccsecsccees| 1885 515 5,768 11.7 
1883 2,619,863 1,756,130 | 67.0 1884 &sr3 32,219 | 49. 
1882 1,960,981 1,907, 97-3 1883 48,512 7,667 | 15. 
of 1882 32,678 10,604 | 32.4 
pcensdueainniersens I 141 I, 32.3 
Saeeeresienes 188, anak oy 13-9 District of Columbia............... 1885 165,781 116,736 70. 
1883 180,440 105.414 | 58.4 1884 132,886 28,957 | 21. 
*1882 80,000 20,000 25.0 1883 131,651 a 29.5 
a > “1882 100,000 55,000 55.0 
Népeennseeteunessensesse oe 188 299,842 140, 9 
Vermont 188, 340,735 197,498 Se CID i csc ccei dccseccedesseéeces 1885, 5,016,132 2,837,850 57.6 
1883 321,290 321,740 | 100.1 1884 4,9939457 3,165,762 | 63.4 
1882 295,641 235,500 | 79.7 1883 4,624,741 3,048,724 | 65.9 
1882 4,229,706 2,807,368 66.4 
Virginia... ...-+00esseeeceeereeenes 1885 1,081,050 759,793 69.5 
1884 1,002,586 735,606 73:3 ’ 
1883 1,094,833 665.4 Aggregate business in United States} 
"1882 850,000 555,000 | 65.3 i. See 1885 | $103,950,165 | $56,163,788 | 54.0 
T 885 184. 102,105 55.2 1884 jay omy ao. a 
i STMOTY . cc ccccccccous I - . , ,641, 7, J 
ee ee ad 1884 sot ie 100,571 82.7 1882 Beoto Bae , pre Bo 
1883 | ss eecccece eccccces eee 
1882 occccece eccceees 
* Figures for this year are estimated. tien 
CORRESPONDENCE. general belief that such risks couldn’t burn. The companies all wanted 





RICHMOND, VA. 


The Dangers of the Premium Note System—The Supreme Court Holds That All 
Notes Must be Paid wn Full--Effect of Labor Disturbances Upon the Insurance 
Business—Growing Distrust of Tobacco Risks—A Large Cigarette Warehouse 
and its Rating—Competition for the University Insurance—A Philadelphia 
Broker Puts Up a $ 0b on the State Companies—Underground Insurance a Penal 
Offense. 


[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


About the year 1869 some men came here from Indiana and started the 
Southern Mutual Fire Insurance Company. They drew about them as 
officers, clerks and agents a number of natives, and the name having an 
un-Yankee and most friendly smack, and the taking of forty per cent of 
the premium in note being a popular feature, the company rushed at once 
intoa large business. If there had been any knowledge of the insurance 
business about the concern, rates being full, it would have proved a suc- 
cess, but there was neither this nor ordinary financial management, and it 
went shortly to the bad, In 1876 the company made a deed assigning its 
assets, consisting of premium notes, to trustees for the benefit of credit- 
ors. Our highest court has just decided that all of the premium notes 
must be paid, and there is consequent commotion among some 3500 old 
policyholders. It seems people will never learn all the dangers of 
“mutuality” in fire insurance. 

Fire business is duller than it has been with us for years, and there is 
a great falling off in the premium receipts of our several city agencies. 
This is owing partly to the disturbed state of the country over labor 
agitations and consequent depression of business generally, partly to the 
low price of tobacco, which is this city’s staple and chief subject of insur- 
ance, and partly to the cutting down of their lines on tobacco by the 
leading companies since the burning of the Allegheny Tobacco Ware- 
house last October. Before that fire it was our boast that the companies 
had never paid a dollar for loss on this class of hazard, and it was the 





them, and could not get all the line they would carry. This was not 
sound underwriting. Since the fire the same companies have passed 
from blind confidence to over-timidity. Most of the Richmond tobacco 
warehouses are good risks, some of them extremely desirable. It is not 
necessary here to express an opinion as to whether or not they are rated 
with just discrimination. 

The Kinney Tobacco Company of New York have built and just put 
into operation here a huge cigarette factory, which, after much travail, has 
been rated by the Richmond Board as follows : 


Section A, $1.25 on building; $1.50 on contents. 


Section B, .75 sg “75 _ 
Section C, .75 7 -go " 
Section D, .75 ” +90 - 
Section E, .60 ” .60 o 


Trouble about the rate on the University of North Carolina, and fierce 
competition among the companies to secure a slice of the risk, came near 
bursting up the Southeastern Tariff Association, and resulted in the cen. 
sure of the association by the ‘‘ arbitration committee” in its marvelous 
report of seven columns. Now we have a row about our university, the 
consequences and the end whereof no man can foresee. The Charlottes- 
ville local board rated the university, buildings and contents, at fifty cents, 
which rate was approved by the State board, and when the policies ex- 
pired in April last they were rewritten or renewed at full rate; but before 
the premiums had been paid a Philadelphia broker submitted a proposi- 
tion to place the whole line, being $100,000 in amount, in the following 
named companies which have not complied with our laws and are not 
authorized to do business in this State: The American of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania of Philadelphia, Spring Garden of Philadelphia, Fire 
Insurance Association of England. 

The proctor of the university having declared his intention to accept 
the broker’s bid unless our regular companies would come down to his 
figures, the latter authorized their agents to meet the outside competition. 
Now it is reported that the Philadelphia man offers to do the job for forty 
cents and that the said proctor insists that the regular companies shall 
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reduce their terms accordingly, which it is hoped they will do, and at all 
hazards defeat this raid on their business. If, however, the broker should, 
through the aid of the proctor, capture the risk for the outsiders it may in 
the end result in good, for it will present an opportunity that has long 
been wanted of testing the validity of the Virginia law which declares the 
placing of insurance in outside companies a penal offense. So far the law 
has proved a dead letter, and agents, local, special and general, are largely 
engaged in ‘‘ outside” business. To complicate matters at Charlottesville, 
a feud has broken out amongst members of the local board there, and 
there seems to be much bad blood, The end is not yet. 

Some of our people are preparing to attend the meeting of the South- 
eastern Tariff Association at Atlanta on the r8thinst. This is six weeks 
earlier than the time at which the annual meeting of the association is 
usually held. After the rst of next July, Atlanta will be ‘* Dry.” 

RIcHMOND, MAy 15. Ss, G. M. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


FIRE INSURANCE PRACTICES IN PHILADELPHIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

It has been the experience of the writer that more people can be reached 
by printer’s ink than can be reached in any other way, and I know of no 
way in which more insurance people can be reached than by the printer’s 
ink of THE SpEcTATOR, because they all take it. With this introductory, 
I will say that it seems desirable to reach everyone that follows the pro- 
fession in Philadelphia, more particularly the companies having agencies 
here, so that they may have a clear comprehension of what is proposed to 
be accomplished by the amendments to the constitution and by-laws of 
our Tariff Association that will be acted uponon the 2oth inst. The 
situation at present is as follows: In the Tariff Association we have as 
members all the Philadelphia and agency companies, except five, who are, 
however, obligated to abide by the rates and rules, and two small con- 
cerns, who are not bound. This practically seems the adhesion of all the 
insurance capital doing business here, and ought to make a very strong 
compact, and does so in all cases where legislation has been had ; unfor- 
tunately we have not as yet been able to agree upon some subjects, and 
upon these competition exists with the usual results. Our dwelling 
houses and small stores and similar classes of property are cut to the 
death (not being rated); commissions not being limited, all kinds of fancy 
prices are being paid for business. Some companies, to avoid the ap- 
pearance of evil, throw over these commissions the thin veil of sub- 
agency. Nothing has been done to prevent any company, agent or broker 
from placing business below rates or against rules if he can get anyone to 
write it. The result of this is very beneficial to the exchequers of the 
““undergrounds,” who to-day are probably doing twenty-five per cent of 
the Philadelphia business. But the worst evil of all is the rebate or divid- 
ing of commissions with the assured, The rules of the association pro- 
hibit rating on the part of the companies, which rules control the local 
companies and agents of companies while acting as agents, but when it 
comes to the broker or the officer or agent of a company acting as a 
broker, they are at perfect liberty to do as they please, and they do it 
with a vengeance. The companies get their rates, but the business 
changes hands constantly and finally lodges with the man that will make 
the “biggest divide.” All these matters have finally culminated in an 
effort on the part of company, agent and broker to bring about a remedy, 
and the suggested remedy is the proposed new constitution. If adopted, 
it will, we hope, remove most of the evils indicated. The general scope 
of it is as follows: The association is to be composed of compa- 
nies and agents as the active members, and the brokers as asso- 
ciate members. The active members will, as heretofore, conduct the 
general business of the association, managing the finances, the mak- 
ing of rules and rates and the inspection and improvement of risks, 
The companies and agents now on the roll will be the active class, 
and others may be admitted from time to time by a majority vote— 
membership being confined to local companies and agents of companies 
whose head offices are located elsewhere. No company to have more than 
one representative. All brokers now engaged in the business will be 
considered associate members, upon the filing of their names by any ac- 








tive member before June 1, and thereafter may become such members 
upon application anda majority vote. Tobe in good standing, they must 
sign an agreement to abide by the rules and rates, not to divide commis. 
sions with any person not a member, and not to place any business with 
any but association companies, until such companies have all they wish to 
carry. Officers of companies and agents, when acting as brokers, to be 
bound by the same requirements. The companies, on their part, agree 
not to pay commissions or rebate to any person. not a member of the as. 
sociation ; the brokerage to be fifteen per cent. This scheme will make 
every person engaged in the insurance business in Philadelphia a member 
of theassociation. If he is not a member, he cannot get acommission, [If 
a company is not a member, it cannot get any business from another com. 
pany, an agent or broker—business cannot be sent out of town until as. 
sociation companies have all they want. Sub-agents will be regulated to 
fifteen per cent commissions, at which price some of the present members 
will object to the appointment of as many as any State manager choses to 
select. The bribing of brokers by particular offices with large commis. 
sions, will be a thing of the past. Companies will be protected by se. 
curing the business they are entitled to, by getting tariff rates and tariff 
forms, and by paying a fixed fifteen per cent instead of the fancy competi. 
tion prices that have been in vogue lately. Brokers will be protected in 
their business from the cutting of rates, by the placing of risks in under. 
ground companies; also against the vile system of dividing of commissions 
with the assured, by themselves or their competitors ; and further, against 
the indefinite increase of brokers under the present system, when any man 
with a $10 bill can send to the insurance department and get a license as 
a full-fledged member of the craft, and having nothing to lose, but all to 
gain, at once becomes a piratical craft. Can all these good things be 
done? We mean to tryit. If the companies that are represented here 
understand our aims and will give us their support, our task will be much 
easier than it otherwise can be. For violations of the regulations outlined, 
the penalties will be $25 fine and cancelment of policies for the first 
offense ; if fine is not paid and policies not canceled in seven days, ex- 
pulsion ; for second offense, expulsion. The expulsion, you see, will 
mean more than an ordinary expulsion from the association, because none 
but members can be paid commissions. Because it is well known that it 
is extremely difficult to prove a violation, and very easy for a man to prove 
his innocence, we propose that the burden of proof shall be upon the ac- 
cused. The committee on complaints will be composed of five active 
members (companies or agents) and four associate members (brokers). 
The accused must convince five of these of his innocence ; if he is so in 
reality, that will be an easy task. 

The adoption of this constitution will take us through all our difficulties 
save one; that is, the competition on dwellings, small stores, mercantile 
buildings, etc., where the agency and perpetual companies come into con- 
flict. I am told by those most conversant with the subject, that that bone 
of contention can be speedily removed when the brokerage and sub- 
agency matters are settled. Let us hope so, that we may be enabled to 
show the craft in general, and our own membership in particular, that we 
are worthy of the name of inhabitants of a 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 17. City oF BRoTHERLY Love. 
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The Home Fire Insurance Company of Omaha, Neb. 


Tue Home Fire Insurance Company of Omaha, Nebraska, is the name 
of a stanch and reliable little company organized and doing business 
in Nebraska. It has not got as much money for cash surplus as the old 
tna of Hartford, for instance, but it is being managed in a conserva- 
tive manner by a well-known underwriter of experience, and justly 
merits the confidence of the Nebraska public. The officers and. directors 
are among the leading and best known people of the State, and the sec 
retary and general manager, who attends to the matters of routine, is 
Charles J. Barber, a well-known underwriter of twenty-three years’ €X- 
perience in the business, fifteen years of which has been spent in the 
State of Nebraska. He will be remembered by many of our readers as 
the former State agent of the Continental of New York. The statement of 
the Home, January 1, 1886, shows as follows: Capital, $100,000 ; assets, 
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$123,334.44 ; reinsurance fund as required by law, $15,575.08 ; all other 
liabilities, $1462.56, which leaves a net surplus, as regards policyholders, 
of $106,296.70. It has no unpaid losses or losses in litigation. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the officers: S. H. H. Clark, president ; Fred Krug, 
vice-president ; C. W. Hamilton, treasurer; Ralph E. Gaylord, cashier ; 
Charles J. Barber, secretary and general manager. 





Life Insurance in Canada in 1885. 


Tue report of the Insurance Superintendent of Canada shows the results 
of the life insurance business transacted in the Dominion last year, as 





























follows : 
Name oF Company. — Written, P Losses, 
CANADIAN COMPANIES. 
Piet iciiepstesetnnceenbabes 1,891 | $3,953,950 $959,343 $266,655 
Citizens.....ccecssscceeceses 350 541,850 53,158 27,653 
Confederation ....-..-++++0.- 1,183 1,970,335 375.315 84,816 
Dominion Safety Fund ....... 437 437,000 32,190 31,000 
Pattl...scovcvccsssscsccece 867 2,309,500 44,468 18,704 
Life Association of Canada ... 7 8,000 19,943 26,450 
LORGOR. ccccccccocccceseceses 349 403,700 27,989 4,280 
North American ...... } = 883 conti 139,022 } ne 
Ontario Mutual .............- 1,212 1,673,950 237,665 77,836 
GON cccccccccccvsccoeescesoes 1,203 1,706,910 202,893 63,693 
WRK oicscvsivnsocatcess 8,382 | $14,942,695 $2,091,986 $635 027 
BRITISH COMPANIES. 
British Empire ......0s00++++ 663 | $1,563,550 $99,110 $33,000 
EN coopeevendstacenetense ioe E” hetenee’ ee eee 
De PERO. cc ccceccscesee] case | ceesssee 21,464 13,457 
Commercial Union.,.......-. 19 35,193 20,725 6,062 
BEER ccccccsvcvssccecss wee stmeswes 14,996 4,867 
Life Association, Scotland....| .... ovccesce 69,064 78,666 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 9 21,827 10,560 3,448 
London and Lancashire ...... 564 1,152,500 143,244 31,955 
London Assurance......--.... oe ae Me  «eeenness 
North British and Mercantile. . 13 33,021 22,514 19,690 
QUeON..cccccccccccccccsecccce 2 6,000 9,014 28,281 
ae Piceboeeensusaasuee i= 12,845 8, 1b0 
a Saree 13,000 22, 15, 
Scottish Amicable..........+- eee eee : eee 888 — 
Scottish Provident............ yaaa ee 4:794 1,438 
Scottish Provincial ........... voue |. | peepee 22,827 21,049 
PE it ckewseeeeeseetenns 593 1,181,880 297,262 155,696 
WAT... cccccesececccveccscces 22 63,024 21,162 21,320 
ee 1,891 $4,069,995 $803,980 $479,483 
AMERICAN COMPANIES. 
ee 1,777 $2,056,764 $632,445 $292,069 
Connecticut Mutual .......... a ae 90,020 85,904 
Equitable. .cccossccccess a 998 2,092,784 380,226 106,895 
: en I 118 23,000 
Metropolitan.......... } Ind. | 1,470 166,605 : 8,378 ; 3 760 
Mat... ceccccscccercees 299 552,390 25,828 30,679 
National, U.S. of A.......... aes Secevece 6,914 2,000 
NEE ionarsiveesesdeveus 848 2,081,085 239,822 103,033 
Northwestern Mutual......... aos Dt ewetenes 21,501 9,068 
Phoenix Mutual.............. cose ff de Sevue 48,261 70,663 
I  issaisasisneseieses 328 571,750 139,361 65,817 
Paton BEL 5 sc. cccciecses 490 734,650 117,770 48,970 
United States...........0..05 36 76,500 12,486 2,573 
WO ecticeiontesecet 5,647 $8,332,646 | $1,723,012 $841,431 




















Scammon Again Defeated. 
Jupcr Hawes of Chicago has decided the case of J. Y. Scammon against 
the Commercial Union Assurance Company, which was heard before him 
about a month ago. This was one of a number of suits against various 
insurance companies to recover about $60,000 insurance on Scammon’s 
Congress street property, which was destroyed in the fire of July, 1874. 
The defense was that the property was mortgaged before it was insured, 
and was sold under the mortgage before the fire, and hence the policies 
lapsed by the alienation of title. The case was first heard by Judge 
Moran, who rendered a judgment in favor of Scammon, On appeal the 
Supreme Court reversed the judgment for refusal of the court to give an 
instruction that the mortgage operated to change the title to the property, 
and the jury should find a verdict for the defendant. The case was then 
heard by Judge Hawes, and Scammon argued that the decision of, the 





Supreme Court did not bind him, because he had before contended that 
the mortgage was invalid because the company was a foreign corporation 
and could not do business in this State, and had not raised the question 
that, even admitting, as the Supreme Court had held, that the mortgage 
was valid, it was not such a transfer of the property as avoided the policy. 
Judge Hawes, however, held that the opinion of the Supreme Court was | 
conclusive in the case, and that it in effect held that the giving of the 
mortgage was such a transfer as avoided the insurance, and he therefore 
found for the defendant company. 





The University of Chicago and the Union Mutual Life. 


THE committee of the University of Chicago appointed to wait upon 
the officers of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, the mort- 
gagees of the property, and arrange an agreement whereby the insurance 
company shail receive its dues and at the same time the occupation of the 
property by the university be continued, has submitted the following re- 
port: 


1. That all contention between the Union Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Maine and the university be entirely discontinued, and that 
the university give to said insurance company all proper assistance in 
securing the application of property pledged by the university, to the pay- 
ment of the claims of said company, and use its best endeavors to obtain 
a discontinuance of all suits affecting the title of said property. 

2. That arrangements be entered into between the siid insurance com- 
pany and the university, permitting said university to occupy said property 
until July 1, 1887,with the privilege of redeeming said property on or before 
said date for $300,000 cash ; that the university pay to said insurance com- 
pany on or before August 10, 1886, $10,000 to be retained by said insurance 
company as and for rent of said premises during the further occupancy 
thereof by the university, in the event that said premises are not redeemed 
by July 1, 1887; but in case said premises are redeemed within said © 
time, then and in such case said $10,000 shall be applied as part payment 
of said $300,000, leaving a balance of $290,000 to be paid. 

3. That in case said premises are redeemed as aforesaid, the university 
accept the proposed donation by said insurance company of the balance 
of said decree against the university, and that it shall be expressly stipu- 
lated and be conditioned that said premises shall not in any manner or at 
any time be incumbered or alienated by the university. 

4. That there be raised by subscriptions for the university, first, the 
sum of $10,000, to be paid on or before the rst day of August next, with 
which to mect the item of rent above mentioned ; second, the sum of 
$500,000, payable on or before April 1, 1887, to be used as follows: 





For redeeming of property from insurance company.....----++ee-sseeee- ,000 
FOr CUITENE EZPENSES. 2.0.00 doccccccccccccccccccccccccccceeccoescssoocece 10,000 
For repairs and improvement of buildings and grounds, puchase of appar- 
BUS, CIC... .cccccccccccccccccccvccscccsecccocecccccececceseccoveees 50,000 
For foundation of endowment fund........-----s-+eeeseeeeerceeeeeeeees 150,000 
Wiatvdeccncecdosses pics cd bcdibustmtntanénisey dbéubsedandeutel $500,000 


All subscripitions to this fund to be expressly conditioned upon the 
whole sum being subscribed, and payable upon the certificate of this 
board and the whole amount is subscribed by reliable parties, 

5. That action be taken requiring an annual report to be made to this 
board of the financial condition of the university, expressly stating how 
and where. the endowment funds of the university are invested, which re- 
port shall be published for the information of all parties interested 
therein. That an effort be made to secure the passage of a law by the 
legislature of this State at its next session, requiring institutions holding 
endowment funds to make a full report each year to the probate court of 
the county wherein such institution is situated, stating the amount of such 
funds, where and how and upon what security the same are invested, such 
a report to be made a matter of public record, the court to have such 
general control as may be deemed proper to insure the stability of such 
funds. 

6. That the management and control of the educational work of the 
university be under the charge and supervision of the president and 
faculty of the university ; that the management of the finances and fixing 
the compensation of the faculty and employees of the university shall be 
under the control and direction of the executive committee of the board 
of trustees, such committee to keep regular and faithful record of all 
their transactions, which shall be read to the full board at their next 
regular meeting, the executive committee to be composed entirely of 
members of the board engaged in general business. 

7. That, while a majority of the trustees are to be of the Baptist 
denomination as required by the express provisions of the special 
charter, we believe it to be for the largest interest of the institution that 
the working membership of the board should be essentially representative 
citizens of the city of Chicago, of well-known interest in educational 
work, without special regard to denominational lines, so that the univer- 
sity may be, what we believe it was originally intended, a university with 
its denominational majority so fixed as to prevent contention, but unde- 
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nominational in its work and teaching, and in every sense an institution 
of learning commanding the support and patronage of all citizens of the 
Northwest. 

8. That this board does hereby pledge itself unreservedly and unalter- 
ably to the maintenance of the University of Chicago in its present loca- 
tion and the redemption of the property originally donated to it by its 
benefactor—Hon. Stephen A. Douglas. And in so doing we insist that 
there should be on the pert of every officer and member of the board and 
faculty unqualified loyalty and devotion to this purpose. Respectively 
submitted. 

John E. DeWitt, president of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has informed the university that the company will waive the de- 
mand of $60,000 of back interest and the company will strive to assist the 
maintenance of the institution. C.J. Hall, who is greatly interested in 
the continuance of the university, will donate $50,000 as an endowment 
fund for the college if the institution can be carried on, and his life insur- 
ance for $25,000 will be applied in the same direction. 





Death of J. J. W. O’Donoghue. 

J. J. W. O’DonocuukE, who established The Insurance Chronicle, which 
was at first published at Chicago and afterwards removed to New York, 
died on May 10, at his residence in Chicago. Mr. O’Donoghue was born 
in Ireland and immigrated to this country when a young man. He became 
a successful publisher, and in the conduct of The Chronicle made a repu- 
tation for himself in the insurance fraternity. Some few years ago he sold 
his interest in The Chronicle and removed to Chicago, but the paper 
passed into good hands and has continued to flourish and maintain its in- 
fluence. Mr. O’Donoghue died in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

At a meeting of the Insurance Journalists, held on May 17, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution were adopted : 


Whereas, In the providence of God, our former associate, John J. W. 
O'Donoghue, the founder of The Chronicle and so long its controlling 
power up to within a few years, has been removed from this life, the In- 
surance Journalists of New York feel called upon to recognize with regret 
this removal of one formerly and so influentially associated with insur- 
ance journalism, and for this professional and personal reason desire to 
put on record the following memorial resolution : 

Resolved, That in the decease of our late associate we realize the loss of 
a friend whose hand and heart were always on the friendly side ; who be- 
lieved in human sympathy and practiced it ; who maintained a good repute, 
personally, and as a journalist, professionally ; who was ready always to 
sustain sound principles in insurance and to denounce such schemes as 
were delusive and fraudulent. In his personal, social and professional 
relations, Mr. O’ Donoghue was peculiar in forming and cementing friendly 
associations, and a large circle outside of insurance interests will, with 
us, regret his removal from this scene of earthly labor. 





The Geneva Award. 

CONGRESSMAN ABRAM S, HewitTT has introduced a resolution in the 
House, calling upon the heads of government executive departments fora 
schedule of all trust funds in their custody, including the amount of the un- 
expended balance of the Geneva award, available for the payment of the 
judgments of the Court of Commissioners of Alabama claims. This isa 
resolution for insurance companies interested in the Geneva award to 
keep track of. There are companies which hold just claims against the 
Geneva award, and it is hoped that Congressman Hewitt’s measure may 
lead to further consideration of these claims, 





Verdict Against the Western Union Company of $250,000 for 
Breach of Contract. 

AT length, after nearly three weeks’ trial, there was concluded yesterday, 

before a O’Gorman of the Superior Court, the suit brought by 

James H. Goodsell against the Western Union Telegraph Company for 

$650,000 damages for breach of contract. 

Mr. Miller, counsel for Mr. Goodsell, made a most vigorous summing 
up of the case. He urged that there never was a suit brought in court 
for breach of contract in which the breach was more apparent. The con- 
tract, with its proper signatures and seal, was so clear and explicit in all 
its details and requirements that there could be no mistaking its pro- 
visions. 

The Western Union had assumed Mr. Goodsell’s contract with the 
Atlaatic and Pacific Company to transmit his news despatches to papers 
throughout the country, but with reckless defiance of every principle of 
law and justice, finding that it could not make the profits it desired, 
broke the contract, with no thought or cire of the loss it might entail on 
Mr. Goodsell. For the reparation of this gross wrong it was necessary 
to invoke the court, and he felt satisfied that the court and the jury 
would:see that justice was done, 











In his charge Judge O’Gorman gave a clear and succinct analysis of the 
mass of testimony. He read the elaborate opinion given in the case } 
the General Term of the Court, in which, he said, he fully concurred, EL 
this opinion left no question as to the breach of the contract, he instructed 
the jury on the point of the determination of the amount of the damages 
This he left in their hands. : 

The jury evidently had do doubt as to the breach of the contract. As 
to the amount, it is apparent that there must have been differences of 
opinion from the fact of its requiring nearly two hours to come to an 
agreement. They gave a verdict for $250,000 damages, to which Judge 
O’Gorman added an extra allowance of $1750. 

At the former trial ex-Judge Spencer, the referee, fixed the damages for 
breach of contract at $220,000, and also gave a judgment for $16,000 as 
the sum collected for Mr. Goodsell by the company, but not paid tohim, 
An appeal was taken by the Western Union to the General Term, which 
affirmed the judgment as to the amount due for moneys collected, but 
ordered a new trial on the question of damages, and hence the present 
trial.—Wew York Herald, May 19. 





Life Insurance in Tennessee in 1885. 
THE following abstract of life insurance business transacted in Tennessee 
last year has been compiled by the Insurance Commissioner of that State: 


























Policies Insurance - 

Name or Company. lesued. Written. Premiums, Losses, 
#Etna..... Soecuniiaweunwnneie 42 $133,944 $67,585 $59,513 
Equitable. .....ccccccccccce. 220 713,214 19,975 17,190 
Hartford L. andA........... 103 276,000 25,306 27,000 
SN cccctieinds adpweoduie 54 223,940 12,760 18,000 
Mutual, New York........... g2 299,570 58,724 24,723 
Mutual Benefit ..............- 26 81,804 37,375 32,009 
ee 55 244,000 2,348 27,309 
Northwestern Mutual......... | 9,388 6,823 5,745 
Provident Savings ........... 18 71,000 en eee 
Southern Mutual............. 19 | 39,000 2,153 3,000 
TORNOUNS vvcccesccccvccccesve 13 | 42,000 4,950 oe 
Oo re ree 23 | 73,000 eee 
Union Mutual.......00.cccces 16 | 44,010 416 ésebasue 
Washington ... .ccccccsccccce ei 1,000  - aee 

WOME ce cdseee Assan tse 685 $2,251,870 $241,639 $214,540 








Insurance Matters in New Hampshire Officially Considered. 


FOLLOWING is the text of the report of Oliver Pillsbury, Insurance Com- 
missioner of New Hampshire, made to the Governor for the year ending 
December 31, 1885: 

All fire insurance companies of other States and countries having with- 
drawn from this State September 1, much the larger share of the fire insur- 
ance transactions of the year do not appear in this report, consequently the 
fire insurance statistics must be very meager and unsatisfactory. The 
New Hampshire fire, State mutuals and town mutuals that have heretofore 
reported have undergone no material change. These have been supple- 
mented by four stock companies having an aggregate capital of $525,000, 
twelve State and two town mutuals, making in all five stock companies 
with a total capital of $1,025,000, fifteen State and nineteen town mutuals, 
Several of the new companies have been organized since the close of the 
year 1885, and of course have made no financial statements to this office. 
The State and town companies were carrying risks in this State December 
31, 1885, as follows: 





Stock companies.......0--+++ sueesebed idgusenstereseWiideonen’ eeee+ $15,812,604 
NE PES piscancsds dice tieweee jeanton davai «+. 8,380,893 
EE caecaksaccdettwsennseaasadasenasenlcustsereranssweeée 2,261,312 

Ps veredscvenwennsimniees sina iidiin de pipierteuvereakoue $26,554,999 


Detailed statements of the stock and State mutuals may be found 
in this report. The usual tabulation of the town mutuals may also be 
found on pages forty-eight and forty-nine. For the purpose of showing 
the results of this class of insurance, I herewith lump the several town 
companies together as one company, and present the outcome of three 
years’ business to facilitate comparisons. 








Premiums | Assessments 
Received. Made 


Amount 


Date. at Risk. 


Losses. 














$1,041.52 | $gt0. 
2,120.72 762. 
2,722.50 581. 


$798.77 | $1,134.23 
620.37 1,594-13 
660.50 2,882.38 


December 31, 1883...| $2,207,149.00 
December 31, 1884...| 2,226,008.00 
December 31, 1885...| 2,261,312.00 


LAF 


| 





It will be noticed that, adding the losses and expenses together for the 
last year, the cost of insurance for the year was about fifteen cents per 
$ 100. 

Since most of the stock and State mutuals were in operation only a small 
fraction of the year, any tabulation of results of business would be of very 
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little account ; I therefore refer inquirers to the individual company state- 


d, 
ments rendere LEGISLATION, 

The occurrences of the past year have been so marked as to demand 
brief special mention. On the goth of June, the following bill was intro- 
duced into the Senate and passed under suspension of the rules without 
discussion or comment, and sent down to the house for concurrence : 

An act in regard to foreign insurance companies and duties of the In- 
surance Commissioner. ; f 

“SgcTIoN 1. Should any insurance company not organized under the 
laws of this State, but doing an insurance business within the State, make 
an application to remove any suit or action to which it is a party hereto- 
fore or hereafter commenced in any court of this State to the United States 
District or Circuit Court or any other federal court, or shall enter into any 
compact or combination with other insurance agents or companies for the 
purpose of governing or controlling the rates charged for fire insurance on 
any property within this State, the Commissioner of Insurance shall forth- 
with revoke and recall the license or authority to it and its agents to do or 
transact business within this State, and no renewal of authority shall be 
gta nted for three years, : : 

“Sec. 2. In any suit that may be brought in this State against an insur- 
ance company to recover for loss sustained by fire or other casualty, the 
measure of damage shall be the amount expressed in the contract as the 
sum insured, and no evidence shall be admitted on the trial as to the value 
of property insured or damaged. 

“Sec, 3. The Insurance Commissioner shall provide a standard form of 
policy or contract for companies insuring property in the State, and no 
license shall be granted and no company allowed to do an insurance busi- 
ness, unless it shall conform to the regulations of the Insurance Com- 
missioner. 

“Sec, 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed, and this act shall take effect from its passage.” 

The publication of the extreme propositions set forth in this bill greatly 
exercised the outside companies doing business in the State, and called 
forth vigorous protests, which were followed by the extreme declaration 
that, should the bill become law, they would immediately withdraw from 
the State. Extremes had now reached the furthest limit. The bill wasa 
long while pending, and considerably discussed, but without effect other 
than to confirm the extremes in their positions. With the slight mod fica- 
tion of the second section limiting its operation to total loss of real estate, 
or buildings on the land of another, and admitting evidence to prove fraud, 
and in the fourth section providing that the act take effect January 1, 
1886, the bill passed both houses, and was approved by the Governor on 
the last day of the session, The companies, fifty-eight in number, in ac- 
cordance with their declared purpose, immediately withdrew from the 
State, at the same time ordering their agents to close up business and for- 
ward balances to the home offices. 

I introduce this subject here not for the purpose of discussing the pros 
and cons, approving or disapproving, but as an important matter of his- 
tory which properly belongs in the report of the insurance operations of 
the year 1885. My own views of the movement and of the economy and 
practicability of protecting the property and business interests of the State 
by home institutions have been freely and frankly expressed heretofore, 
and I have seen no reason to modify them, but am willing to bide my 
time, waiting the developments of experience, The unexpected situation, 
fortunate or unfortunate, broke upon the people, and it was of course the 
part of wisdom to improve every practicable means available to supply 
the deficiency so far as possible, and I have cheerfully done what I could 
to this end. 

The very embarrassing task of framing a standard fire policy to be used 
by all fire companies doing business in the State was imposed upon me 
by the third section of the bill. I have discharged that duty as best I 
could, with kindly assistance. It was of course impossible to reconcile 
or embody all the conflicting opinions in the document. It was, too, 
apparently easier, and generally more to the taste of others, to criticise 
than to formulate, and it is possibly to be regretted that the great ability 
of those who might have rendered assistance was turned in the opposite 
direction. 

It was apparent to every practical man that a cast-iron or inflexible 
policy could not be adapted to the dissimilar circumstances and great 
variety of business to be transacted ; consequently some flexibility, de- 
fined by rules provided for in the bill to relieve embarrassments liable to 
arise in the course of business, has been admitted. Whether too much or 
too little, practical experience will determine. The policy and rules may 
be found in the appendix to this report. 

Three charters were granted by the legislature for fire insurance com- 
panies. Steps were soon taken to obtain subscriptions of capital stock 
with a view to their organization. After a vigorous and somewhat pro- 
tracted effort the Granite State Fire of Portsmouth secured $200,000 and 
was duly organized, commencing business November 12, The Peoples 
Fire of Manchester obtained $100,000, and commenced business Novem- 
ber17, The capital stock of this company was soon alter increased to 
$250,000. Statements of these two companies for the short time they had 
been in operation, or to December 31, make a very flattering exhibit and 
give promise of a career of prosperity and usefulness. 

It is very gratifying to note here that the New Hampshire Fire of Man- 
chester, which has become an old and familiar acquaintance, is able again 
to report an increase of business, assets and surplus as the result of the 
year’s work, ‘ 

The Capital Fire Association of New Hampshire, located at Nashua, 





with a capital of $50,000, and the Capital Fire, with $25,000, at Concord, 
the latter under the voiuntary corporation act, and which bas since 
absorbed the Capital Mutual Fire, were organized and commenced busi- 
ness after the close of the year covered by this report, consequently no 
financial statements are inserted. 

It should be borne in mind that this capital stock has not been paid in 
to pay losses with. The premiums charged for the insurance must do 
this, with the expenses of conducting the business added, as well as se- 
curing a just dividend on the money invested in this hazardous business 
to meet emergencies, and as a guaranty of good faith. 

The new mutuals, with one or two exceptions, have been organized by 
the despised and belabored agents to save or hold on to their business. 
They take a full cash premium for every risk, or intend to do so, witha 
note liability of from one to three times the amount attached. The fact 
that they are managed by men thoroughly acquainted with the business 
has inspired a good degree of confidence, and their policies have been 
freely taken, notwithstanding the old antipathies against this class of in- 
surance. If they can run through the year without being forced to make 
assessments, and can then make a fair showing, this confidenee will be 
increased. There is no reason why these companies, if prudently man- 
aged and cordially supported, may not be successful. There are several 
in Massachusetts of this kind which from small beginnings years ago now 
rank among the strongest companies that State has. 

These new companies all commenced their work under the most oppor- 
tune circumstances, with friendly greetings on every hand and business 
waiting for them; and they are diligently striving to make the most o 
their opportunities with very gratifying success up to the present timef 
If they were not in the hands of sagacious men of considerable experience. 
a word of caution to them as well as suggestive to the people might not, 
be out of place here. People generally take a very superficial view of the 
subject of insurance. When premiums flowin freely and losses are infre- 
quent, as is usually the case at the start, the tendency is to relax vigilant 
inspection and become more venturesome as well as more lavish with the 
funds, while the people lose no time in estimating the marvelous profits 
of the business and begin to wonder why they are charged so exorbitantly 
for their insurance. The fact that every premium brings with it a corre- 
sponding liability is dimmed by the momentary glare of success. Having 
collected a few thousand dollars, the fact is trumpeted abroad, giving the 
impression of unqualified ownership, when, in truth, but a small part of it 
has been earned, the rest being really the property of those who have paid 
it into the pool. Suppose a premium of $100 is received January 1 on a 
one-year policy. At the end of that month, one-twelfth of it only is 
earned, while the remaining eleven twelfths is still due to carry the con- 
tract through. At the end of six months, one-half only of the premium is 
earned ; the other half still in reality belongs to the insured. If the policy 
was to run five years, as is frequently the case, at the end of the first 
month only one-sixtieth of the premium is earned. At the end of the 
first year, one-fifth part only is earned and becomes the actual property of 
the company. Suppose, further, that the insured property burns within 
the year or limit of the policy, the loss must be paid, which may require 
$100 or, possibly, two or three times $100 for every $1 of premium received 
on the risk. It is quite as important to look at this side of the picture as 
at the other. These considerations may be somewhat elementary, but 
even old heads are liable to lose sight of them. The laws of this State 
estimate fifty per cent of the premiums received as a liability or unearned, 
assuming that the other fifty per cent, or one-half, has been earned. With 
an old established company doing auniform business through the year 
and from year to year, this may be sufficiently accurate ; but for a company 
that has been running only one month it is very misleading. Only one- 
twelfth of the premiums has been earned, even if they were all paid in on 
the first day of that month; the remaining eleven-twelfths is a liability. 

These illustrations may be extended to two, three or more months, but 
itis unnecessary. To get at the liability of a company with absolute ac- 
curacy would require each day’s premium to be computed by itself. I 
have treated these companies all alike, on the fifty per cent basis, as per 
our laws, and reckoned capital and guaranty funds as a liability, as is 
usually done. I presume some will even now be surprised at the small- 
ness of their surplus, and will be still more surprised when I assert that 
if the unearned part of the prermiums had been accurately computed, not 
one of the new companies were solvent when the statements were made. No 
business man is solvent unless he can stop business and pay every dollar 
he owes. Now at the date of the statements rendered, deducting the office 
and organization expenses and fifteen per cent commissions on the pre- 
miums received, not one of these companies could have paid back what 
was unearned, and therefore really owed. Still they all show some 
surplus. 

Premium notes are designed as additional security, or in a sense to sup- 
ply the place of capital. Should it become necessary to assess on them, 
everyone who properly appreciates the mutual relation assumed will pay 
and stick. But who does not know that many would, however unwisely, 
withdraw in disgust and never cease to proclaim their ill will? Ido not 
dwell upon these matters to discredit these companies ; by no means; I 
believe in them. The theory is correct; and it may be added that all in- 
surance companies embrace the mutual element. I do it rather to impress 
those in charge of them with the importance of the most prudent manage- 
ment as to the funds, expenses, selection of risks, careful appraisal of 
property to be insured, avoiding overweening confidence on the one hand, 
and on the other to stimulate the insured to increased vigilance in the 
care of their property, to induce them to use every precaution in repair- 
ing and building, and to bring every available means into requisition to 
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diminish the fire waste, I have frequently, heretofore, urged these con- 
siderations upon public attention, but apparently with little effect while 
strong and reliable insurance was so readily obtainable. The situation 
is now very delicate. Our insurance is thin ; we are experimenting ; and 
it is not wise to be blind ourselves to the actual situation. Fore-warned 

s to be fore-armed. It is all-important that the actual situation should 
be understood and recognized, and that mutual friendly relations be culti- 
Vated and sustained between the companies and the insured. The “live 
and let live” phrase must be recognized here. These companies must 
show progress and growth to secure and retain the confidence of the peo- 
ple. My practice has been not to admit new outside companies to this 
State until they have shown capacity to conduct the business, and estab- 
lished the right to claim public confidence. This accounts for the abso- 
lute reliability that has characterized fire insurance in this State during 
the last ten or twelve years. 

There is more or less grumbling already about high rates and combina- 
tions to secure them. I regard the mutual understanding and arrange- 
meat as to rating as fortunate, and indispensable to the continuance and 
safety of the companies. Should they rush into a general scramble for 
business at any price, and cut and slash each other, the public would 
soon lose confidence in them and they would inevitably collapse and dis- 
appear. True, rates are high, higher on some classes of property than 
ever known here before, because experience has demunstrated that 
former rates were insufficient to sustain the business. 

Moreover, it is the part of wisdom to lay by something for the day of 
adversity. As the companies accumulate strength they may properly 
venture to extend their zgis of protection over some of the more hazardous 
property now or-soon to be uncovered by insurance, except by the swarm 
of irresponsible buzzards now infesting our State. 

Many average people assume to understand and dictate in matters they 
know very little about. Most people, for instance, would scout the idea 
ot an ice-house being a hazardous risk, yet experience has taught the old 
companies that next to powder-houses there is no class of property more 
to be avoided, hence high rates must be charged. Experience proves 
that rates heretofore charged on farm buildings, especially in declining 
localities, are insufficient. The different character, location and sur- 
rounding circumstances attaching to this class of property render a just 
rating very difficult. Other classes of property change with times and 
changing conditions. Fire insurance and how to conduct it safely and 
equitably affords a broad field for study, and men who devote their lives 
to the subject never cease learning. When a man, therefore, boasts of 
having solved the problem ina few months, he only proves that he knows 
nothing worth the knowing. He has not even penetrated the rind of the 
subject. If rates are too high, the fact will be demonstrated and they 
will eventually find their proper level. 

There is no way so promising and effectual to reduce rates as to secure 
areduction of the fire waste. This, I feel assured, is practicabie, and 
may be facilitated in many ways. The fire losses in our State average 
not less than $2000 per day. This great waste ought to be diminished. 
If this average loss is to continue, it must, by and by, fall on our home 
companies or remain unpaid. I have heretofore recommended in my re- 
ports the enactment of stringent building laws, care of ashes, the regula- 
tion of the storage of inflammable materials, authoritative inspections, 
limiting insurance to three-fourths of the value of the property, and im- 
mediate inquisition by the selectmen or some other officer after the occur- 
rence of every fire to ascertain the cause, amount of insurance, and any 
other circumstances preventable, or that might indicate fraud, and drafted 
bills applicable to those items; but crow bills, hawk bills, woodchuck 
bills, gerrymandering bills and the like have always taken the preference 
over anything proposed to save the taxable property of the State, or cir- 
cumvent and punish fraud. Having now a considerable number of home 
companies whose continuance and prosperity are at stake, it may here- 
after be possible to secure attention to these subjects. 


OUTLAWS, 


Another class of companies, more numerous than is generally sup- 
posed, demands a passing notice here. Inquiries are frequently made at 
this office as to the meriis or standing of this or that company mousing 
about the State from far-off and little known regions, as rumor has it, 
** offering to insure anything or anybody.’’ Sometimes I succeed in find- 
ing slight traces of them in THE SPECTATOR’s INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, 
which attempts to make a note of everything visible to the naked eye, 
but frequently nothing appears even there. These ‘‘ wild-cats,” as they 
are usually termed, are simply on premium hunts; and I regret to say 
there is reason to believe they are receiving thousands of dollars every 
month from the people for their worthless policies. There is some 
sleight-of-hand in the operation, and a mutual pledge to secrecy among 
the parties dabbling with them, so as to evade the law. As a rule, the 
policies are not written in this State, but furnished to agents willing to 
handle them, and the agent smooths the way by assuring his customer 
that it is tne best he can do (meaning for himself, for they pay high com- 
missions), while the party meekly submits to be fleeced, supposing ‘‘ the 
best he can do” means for him. The best thing for him would be to 
keep his money. 

A very interesting list of these policies recently fell into my hands 
which illustrates what is actually going on in this State. These policies 


are held to insure a set of county pauper buildings in this State, and are 
all in force to-day, if there is any force to them, of which the reader may 
judge farther on. 

‘* Birmingham Insurance Company of Birmingham, Ala.; Insurance 








Company of Dakota, Sioux Falls, Dak.; Reliance Mutual, Dubuque, Ia; 
Fargo Insurance Company, Fargo, Dak.; Arlington Insurance Compan ‘ 
Memphis, Tenn.; Indiana Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind: 
National Mutual, Salina, Kan.; Louisiana Insurance Company, New (jy. 
leans, La.; Union Mutual, St. Louis, Mo.; Mutual Fire, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Council Bluffs Insurance Company, Ia.; Commonwealth Mutual 
Decatur, Ill.; Monarch Insurance Company, Des Moines, Ia.; Anglo. 
American, Washington, D. C.; Portsmouth Insurance Company, Pots. 
moutb, Va ; Kittaning Insurance Company, Kittaning, Pa.; Puget Sound 
Insurance Company, Tacoma, Washington Territory.” 

Here are seventeen of them, without so much as a Lot to save the 
Sodom. They are written to cover $30,000, and the county paid $450 for 
them. Six of them are not even mentioned ia the YEAR Book, and 
probably have no existence other than in some faro mill that grinds them 
out. The Mutual Fire of Philadelphia, where we might expect better 
things, the YEAR Book reports as having only $15,837 assets all told 
without any allowance or provision for the unearned premium liability, 
These policies were written in Chicago and placed by some agent here. 
But enough of this list. I may say, however, that it does not comprise 
half the companies of this character that are selling policies in this Siate, 
I hazard nothing in saying that there is not a town of any considerable 
size in this State but that has paid and is still paying high rate premiums 
for insurance of this character. Shall it go on in this way? The law 
does not make me a prosecuting Officer, but if furnished with tangible 
evidence upon which to bring suit against an agent dealing in these 
swindles (the companies cannot be reached), I shall at once report the 
case to the Attorney-General, as by law directed. 

True, this insurance is as good as any if there are no fires; but what 
chance would there be to enforce acclaim? In the first place, suit would 
have to be brought where the company is located, and he would bea 
courageous man who would undertake the task, even if there was any. 
thing to sue when he arrived there. Some of these companies might and 
probably would pay a small loss occasionally as an advertisement to 
enable them to pursue their premium hunt; but since they are confess. 
edly outlaws, we should hardly look to them for a very high standard of 
virtue or honor. 


MutTvAts Nor REPORTED. 


Several of the new mutuals have been organized since January 1 under 
the voluntary association acts, and are not, therefore, reported, viz.: The 
Belknap County, Tilton; Amoskeag, Manchester; New Hampshire 
Manufacturers and Merchants, New Hampshire Manufacturers Mutual, 
Home Manufacturers and Traders, New Hampshire Fire Underwriters 
Association, all of Concord ; and the Guaranty Fire of Great Falls. This 
last has a paid capital of $10,000, and might properly have been classed 
with the stock companies. It takes a note, however, with the premium. 
These companies are all doing more or less business at the time of this 
writing, some of them having already outrun those organized earlier, 
With one exception they have been started by agents to accommodate 
customers and hold their business. 

The New Hampshire Manufacturers Mutual was organized by man- 
ufacturers and business men of the State for mutual protection. It is 
on the plan so successfully practiced by the manufacturers mutuals for 
insuring cotton and woolen mills. It will employ no agents nor pay 
commissions, but relies on careful selection and appraisal, to be followed 
by frequent inspection by men employed for these purposes, and will in- 
sist upon the introduction from time to time of such economical safe- 
guards as may be readily adapted to guard against accidental fires. The 
company hopes and expects by such means and the saving in expenses 
to reduce the cost of insurance, the saving to inure to its patrons in the 
form of scrip dividends to be redeemed in cash as fast as safety will 
warrant. It is organized by and for the people, and its success will de- 
pend upon the reception it meets. There certainly is an ample field for 
such an institution in the State, and the enterprise should commend 
itself to the State pride of its citizens. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES. 


These consist of the Fidelity and Casualty, Accident, Guarantee, 
American Surety and Hartford Steamboiler and Inspection. The Trav- 
elers Life and Accident is tabulated with the life companies. These 
are all believed to be responsible, and are licensed to do business in 
the State, and fully meet the pubiic needs, rendering it unnecessary as 
well as unwise to resort to roving,.irresponsible marauders that have no 
standing in the State and are as unstable as water everywhere. 

‘An act to facilitate the giving of bonds required by law” was passed 
by the legislature. This act authorizes any judge, head of department 
or other officer authorized to accept or approve a bond, to accept the 
policy bond of a duly licensed company when satisfied of its ability to 
respond, in lieu of personal security. 


Fire WASTE IN THE STATES AND TERRITORIES, 


The ‘‘ Chronicle Fire Tables” just published are full of interest to in- 
quirers. They classify risks and give causes of fires and results of ex- 
perience in the res | sub-divisions for the last ten years. It is gener- 
ally admitted that The Chronicle statistics approach nearer to accuracy 
than any other publications of this character. They place the fire waste 
of 1885 at $102,818,796. New Hampshire’s share of this waste was 
$859,910, or $2,328.52 per day. The loss to insurance companies doing 
business in this State, including home companies, was $467,261.77, 
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$1,280.01 per day. The total losses are, of course, mostly estimated and 
7 be overstated, although many small losses do not come into this 
ps: Moe The losses paid are readily obtained with very near approach 
cy. 
“Seow ‘burned in this State in 1885, 52 barns, 4 shoe factories, 5 
al goods stores, 60 dwellings, 4 grocery stores, 4 lodge halls, 


er: : 
ores. 4 livery stables, 9 saw, shingle and stave milis, 4 woolen and 2 


otton mills. : ‘ - 
° The classification is quite extended with results given. 


Lire INSURANCE. 
The following summary exhibits the aggregate transactions of 1884 
and 1885 in this State : 


1884. 
Whole number of policies issued in the State.....-..---+-++++--++- 2,078 
Amount insured by SAME........seeeseeeeeeeeesereeceeccceceeeens $3,326,963.00 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1884 ......-+--+++-e22200 7,479 
Amount insured by SaMEC........--cceerccecscescscececccceccooees $12,397,682.00 
Premiums received in 1884 ....--++-+seececccccrercecsecceeecseses 323,268.90 
Amount of death losses and other claims paid..........scesseeeeses 275,974.46 

1885. 
Number of policies issued, excluding industrial.............. Cue 2,289 
Amount insured by Same......-escccecccccccccecccccece sesseesene $3,349,822.00 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1885 ..... edesovscesesess 7,801 
iE PONE cc ci05v06aseisneceeUresteansareieeiapases $13,328, 190.00 
Premiums received in 1885......0.seseececececececeees Orecceccees 341,965.24 
Eeents and Clalans Pad 2. ccccscccccvescccscoccvcccssvccevesseoess 308,983.58 


It will be seen that the amount of business done in the State exceeds 
that of the previous year in number of policies issued, amount written 
and sum of premiums received. The claims paid also have increased. 
But few companies are pushing for new business in this State. Such as 
have active agents in the field have made corresponding acquisitions to 
membership and income. 

The life insurance business throughout the country has made substan- 
tial progress during the year. Thirty companies doing business in the 
State of New York increased the assets held by them over $32,000,000, 
while at the same time paying policy claims to the amount of nearly 
$40,000,000, People are more and more appreciating the worth of reli- 
able life insurance as a provision against the unforseen contingencies of 
the future. During the long protracted business depression that has 
crippled so many enterprises, the institution of life insurance stands firm 
as the hills, meeting all its legitimate demands, and adding strength to 
strength in the face of general depression. Its enormous disbursements 
have carried comfort and consolation to thousands of bereaved homes, 
saving families from separation, providing the means of education, and 
thereby lifting those who might otherwise have sunk in privation and 
discouragement to the plain of thrift and independence. 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Provident Mutual Relief and Granite State Mutual Aid filed the 
requisite statements in due season. They appear to be working on the 
problem they have in hand earnestly and in good faith. If death claims 
become more frequent, as is indicated, it will only be in accordance 
with predictions heretofore made. These claims have been promptly 
paid except in a few cases of questionable character. 

The *‘ Eastern Associates” of Boston, Mass., of this class, has claimed 
standing in this State under an organization in accordance with the vol- 
untary corporation act. In due season I forwarded blanks to Nashua, 
the recorded location, for the required annaal statement. The company 
has failed to report, and is therefore liable to indictment under chapter 
§2 of the laws of 1883. ¥ 

The Pemigewasset Mutual Relief Association of Plymouth was char- 

tered by the last legislature, and organized for business the rst of Janu- 
ary. No statement, therefore, appears. I learn that it is thoroughly 
equipped for business, and is meeting with gratifying success. 
_ The summary disposition of the bill before the last legislature, provid- 
ing for the admission of associations of this class to this State from other 
States, is conclusive evidence that their presence is not desired. It is 
hoped they will therefore cease their importunities. 

The annual tax assessed on insurance companies of other States, April 
I, amounts to $3,478.81. The withdrawal or the fire companies from the 
State accounts for the falling off in the insurance tax. 

For the convenience of the public I have deemed it advisable to em- 
Ploy S. C, Eastman of Concord to revise and amend a former compila- 
tion of the insurance laws of this State, made by him in 1877. This 
compilation embraces all amendments, together with late enactments. 





The Southeastern Tariff Association. 
Tue fifth annual meeting of the Southeastern Tariff Association was 
called to order Tuesday by Clarence Knowles, the president, who de- 
livered a carefully prepared address, from which we produce liberal ex- 
tracts ; 
As Southern underwriters you should be impelled by every dictate of 





pride, and every hope of profit, to perpetuate this organization, which 
should be an enduring monument to your ability and zeal as underwriters, 
and to your honorable observance of obligations as men. It is the safe- 
guard of our business, the breakwater between demoralization and profit. 
It is even more; it educates the public into the avoidance of dangerous 
practices, encourages improved systems of building and stimulates the in- 
troduction of adequate fire protection, thereby reducing the enormous fire 
waste and lessening the cost of insurance. It has discarded the practice 
of arbitrarily advancing rates, and has substituted therefor intelligent 
schedules, which give the assured the opportunity of making his rate as 
low as he pleases, by the improvement of the risk. 

You can best preserve the association by avoiding injudicious legisla- 
tion, and having a due and proper regard for the interests of all concerned. 
Keep in mind always that we are primarily and essentially a tariff associa- 
tion, and steer clear, I beseech you, of that rock on which so many simi- 
lar organizations have foundered, over-legislation. Conciliate and secure 
the co-operation of the local agents and the public, and do not inspire 
opposition and hostile laws by intemperate action, either in the enactment 
of indefensible rules, or by an unwarrantable advance in rates. Our rates 
are high enough ; seek rather to discover some method by which the risk 
can be improved and the rate reduced. The time has arrived when intelli- 
gent underwriters should look elsewhere than toa blind and unreasonable 
increase of rates, for the remedy for unsatisfactory results. Secure the 
removal of dangerous features and deficiencies from risks, and the im- 
provement of fire departments by rewards of lower rates, perfect your 
systems of inspection, and you will find the result better than if you drive 
the best class of business frum your books by arbitrarily increasing rates, 
As I have before remarked, rate has no terror for the rogue, it is the de- 
sirable business which seeks cheap insurance. Let us endeavor to secure 
the co-operation of the assured and retain his business, by showing him 
how his risk can be improved and his insurance made cheaper. It is 
true that thus far your efforts in this direction, especially in the case of 
cotton mills, have resulted in the improvement of the risks, but the loss 
of them to the companies comprising this membership, for as fast as they 
have attained a certain standard, they have been written by mutuals, I 
do not think there was $250,000 insurance in the mutuals on the cotton 
mills in the South four years ago; now, thanks to our schedule, 
the record will show more than $8,000,000 placed with them, and 
the better class of mills rapidly joining their ranks. This 
question of mutual competition is one which has vexed wiser 
heads than ours, and the solution has not yet been found ; 
but if their system has advantages greater than ours, it would appear (on 
the principle of the “‘ survival of the fittest”) that they are entitled to the 
business. By forcing improvements in mills, we have given them their 
opportunity to get into the mutuals, and while the premiums on this class 
of business are desirable, yet I question whether it would have been the 
policy of wisdom to encourage defects in a risk for the purpose of retain- 
ing it. The entire question of cotton mills, including a revision of the 
schedule in some details, is one worthy of your most intelligent consider- 
ation. The kindred schedule, on cotton itself, demands but little atten- 
tion at your hands, the experience of the past three years having demon- 
strated conclusively the wisdom of your work in that direction. A 
committee was appointed at the New York meeting to report on cotton 
policy forms, and the result of its deliberations will be laid before you 
later in the session. 

There is one feature about cotton insurance which we have not been 
disposed to regard in times past, and that is the question of moral hazard. 
It has been the popular impression that it should not enter into the 
computation of the risk, but recent events have doubtless convinced 
many of you that the taint of moral hazard at times even defiles the 
purity of the fleecy staple itself. The ready manner in which the value 
of cotton could be obtained on the market, with less delay than from 
the insurance companies, has seemed to preclude the possibility of 
an intentional sale to us. Consider, however, the opportunities afforded 
by the following condition of affairs: the factor his own warehouse- 
man, maker of his own receipts, and custodian of his own samples, 
then let him get on the wrong side of the market, borrow from 
banks all he can get on receipts of his own make, ship the same cotton 
and draw against it, and can anything but the alleged burning of this 
cotton save him? This, as some of you know, is not a fancy sketch, 
but one of the possibilities of a pernicious plan of insurance. Without in- 
tending reflection on the worthy men in the cotton business, some meas- 
ure of protection to the companies should be devised, and the temptation 
to sell to us removed. 

At the special meeting in November last, several important committees 
were appointed to report at this time, among them one on the enlarge- 
ment of the compact system in this field. The good results of the Mobile 
compact, and the success which is about to crown a similar attempt at 
New Orleans, leads me to hope that the time is ripe for the organization 
of a Georgia compact. Not long ago the Atlanta board requested the 
formation of alocal one, but the expense based on limited premium re- 
ceipts would be excessive. The five principal cities of Georgia, however, 
are so geographically situated as to make a convenient compact circuit, 
and the combined premium receipts are sufficiently large to justify the ex- 
pense. In making return of premiums to the Tariff Association for as- 
sessment, companies could omit receipts at Atlanta, Augusta, Columbus, 
Macon and Savannah, thus not increasing the present cost to them. 
would not advise the organization of this compact unless it met with the 
approval of the agents in the places named, but I think their consent and 
support would be given the movement. 
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The improvement of our fire departments is a matter to which we have 
not given sufficient attention. I consider it a most important work, and 
one which we should not neglect. For an illustration of what intelligent, 
well directed effort will do, I refer you to the department of this city, and 
beg to remind you that the same results can be had in other places. Less 
than one year ago the Atlanta department was so defective, and the water 
supply so insufficient, that the imposition of an additional premium tax 
was deemed necessary. Through the efforts of resident underwriters a 
most competent man was made chief, and such reforms inaugurated as 
have in that short time rendered this department the equal of any in this 
country. The improvements under way at Jacksonville, Florida, through 
the advice and suggestions of Chief Joyner, of the Atlanta department, 
also show what can be done in this direction. I would therefore recom- 
mend the establishment of a standing committee on fire departments and 
water supply, charged with the duty of encouraging improvement in such 
departments as are deficient. I would not favor the plan of putting an 
immediate premium tax on poorly protected places, for that would natur- 
ally excite hostility, and might prevent or delay reforms. Municipal 
authorities are generally amenable to reason, and it would be only neces- 
sary in the majority of cases to point out their defects and give a time in 
which to remove them, after which, if not remedied, increase the rates 
until they are. 

I had hoped to address you once without being compelled to refer to 
troubles in North Carolina, but the acknowledged violation of the com- 
pact regarding cotton and floating policies demands attention at your 
hands. This compact was entered into by the companies themselves be- 
fore the executive committee promulgated their action, notwithstanding it 
has been charged that this was the work of the committee ; but those com- 
panies which have observed the spirit and letter of the compact, especially 
at Wilmington, have lost their business, 

In this connection I desire to place on record here the fact that at no 
time since the association was formed has it had an executive committee 
disposed to exceed its authority, or take any action ‘‘inconsistent with 
the legislation of the association.” 








MERE MENTION. 


—E. C. Preston, secretary of the Michigan Fire and Marine of Detroit, 
left that city last week on a trip through California. 





—D. R. Midyette, manager for the Southeastern department of the Fi- 
delity Mutual Life Association of Philadelphia, with headquarters at Ra- 
leigh, was second on the list of general agents last year for amount of new 
insurance written, 

—Sam Brown, Jr., one of Chicago’s active business men, has associated 
himself with A. D. Billings, under the firm name of Billings & Brown, as 
general agents of the National Life Insurance Company of Montpelier, 
Vt., offices No. 410 Opera House Block. ‘ 


—Thomas & W. A. Goodman, prominent local agents of Chicago and 
general agents of the Union Insurance Company of California, have 
leased the large grade floor office adjoining their old quarters and have 
now commodious offices at Nos. 142 and 144 LaSalle street. The Messrs. 
Goodman are doing a very satisfactory business in both branches, and 
they deserve to, for certainly no firm in the business stands higher. 


—Thomas A. P. Champlin, late with the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association, has been recently appointed honorary vice-president and 
superintendent for the Southern States of the Mutual Trust Fund Life 
Association of New York. A big display sign of that company has been 
appended over his office in North Ninth street, Richmond, and ‘‘ Col- 
onel” Champlin vows vengeance on the Mutual Reserve and lauds 
Mutual Trust Fund indemnity to the skies. 


—The Chicago Fire Underwriters Association, after a long fight, have 
finally decided to recognize the real estate and loan agents. Amendments 
were adopted last week providing for members to be known as Class No. 
3, to consist of the above named gentlemen, who may be admitted upon 
the payment of an annual license, amounting to $50 for the first year and 
$25 a year thereafter, and may then receive a commission not exceeding 
seven and one-half per cent in the business district and ten per cent out- 
side on business placed by them. 


—C. B. Whiting leaves the secretaryship of the Hartford Fire to take 
the presidency of the Orient Insurance Company, and the stockholders 
of the latter company will doubtless profit thereby. He is known in the 
fraternity as a proficient fire underwriter, and he enters the Orient office 
possessed of the knowledge and ability necessary to bring that company 
up to a standing among the best companies doing a general agency busi- 
ness. The Orient has assets, by last report, aggregating $1,551,954, which 








are offset by total liabilities, except capital, amounting to $421,059, a cap: 
ital liability of $1,000,000 and net surplus amounting to $130,895. We 
feel confident that Mr. Whiting will be able to bring the company up 
eventually to the position where its million of capital entitles it to stand, 
Upon the decease of Mr. Lester several months ago, George B. Bodwelj 
was elected secretary of the Orient. Under the new management much 
is expected of this stanch Hartford company, which is now approach. 
ing its twentieth birthday. 


—Jesse Watson, general agent of the Williamsburgh City Fire Insyr. 
ance Company, is on an extended trip through the West atranging for the 
further extension of that company’s operations. The legal requirements 
for entering the States of Tennessee and Kansas have been complied 
with and Mr. Watson has appointed agents at Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
Nashville and Memphis in the State of Tennessee. Agents were also ap. 
pointed at six of the principal cities in Kansas. and the general agent is 
now inspecting the company’s business in Colorado. 


—The Hope Insurance Company of New Orleans, under the guiding 
hand of J. A. Chalaron, president, is meeting with success, The com. 
pany is in the twenty-ninth year of its existence, but its remarkable growth 
is noticeable only from the last two annual statements, made since Capt. 
Chalaron was made president. The company has no agents outside of its 
own office, where all policies are written. It has the reputation of being 
a free writer on outside business, yet there is keen perception as to details 
and a careful watch over its business that tells in favor of the stockholders 
of the company. 


—The following officers and committees were elected at the annual 
meeting of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters on Tuesday; 
President, Henry H. Hall; vice-president, George M. Coit; secretary, 
William W. Henshaw; assistant secretary, David L. Kirby; treasurer, 
William A. Anderson. Committee on finance—J. F. Halsted, Stephen 
Crowell, Edmund Driggs, D. Underhill, S. E. Belcher, J. S. Hollinshead, 
J. E. Pulsford. Committee on fire patrol—Jamies A. Silvey, Henry E. 
Bowers, Samuel P. Blagden, A. M. Kirby, Samuel Townsend, T, Patter- 
son, Jr., C. M. Peck. 


—The following figures show the net premiums received by various 
agencies in Milwaukee for the year 1885: West & Meyers, $72,051.16; 
B. M. Weil, $57,531.93; W. T. Durand, $48,696.49; L. A. Wheeler, 
$46,461.52; Jones & Bell, $40,905.84 ; C. J. Cary & Co., $34,573.45; C. 
F. Hibbard & Co., $33,280.93 ; David Vance & Co., $33,179.39; Hale & 
Wilson, $29,872.80; G. Ph. Hunkel, $26,047.24; F. Damkoehler, 
$3,146.02 ; F. T. Day, $1,129.92 ; C. Dorsch, $405.98 ; Dick, A., & Hahn, 
$26,014.56 ; H. Nichols & Son, $23,791.08 ; Jos. Phillips, $20,187.82; 
J. P. McGregor, $19,257.13; Theo. Richburg, $12,805.71; Upson & 
Yunger, $11,149.94; Milbrath & Hartmann, $19,276.97. 


—The Lorenzo Dimmick case has been ended by the conviction of 
Dimmick of grand larceny, and he was sentenced to the Auburn prison 
for five years on Tuesday. Dimmick was agent in Buffalo of the Union 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, the Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania, the Thames and Mersey Insurance Company of 
London and the Continental Insurance Company of New York. It was 
discovered that during 1883 he made a practice of reinsuring risks of the 
Continental Company in the other companies after he had received 
notice of losses. He thus made the other companies bear the burdens 
of the Continental Company. Eight civil suits among the parties in 
interest have grown out of Dimmick’s irregularities. 


—A month or so ago we alluded, as did several of our contemporaries, 
to the letters containing an implied threat sent out to various insurance 
companies by that Philadelphia abortion called The Underwriter, of which 
Edward Kellogg assumes to be editor and manager. We have just fe 
ceived, May 17, the March issue of this thipg, and search in vain for any 
reference to the outrageous transactions referred to, or, indeed, for any 
other matter of interest. We are glad to note, however, that it is appal- 
ently losing some of its respectable insurance advertisers, as the space is 
filled with a variety of catch-penny advertisements. What use any insul- 
ance company can have for its columns we cannot conceive, for it is neither 
a news journal nor good waste paper. We do not object to legitimate 
competition in the insurance field, but for a concern like this, that seeks 
business by questionable methods and renders no guid pro quo, we have 
nothing but hearty contempt. 
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